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Leonato,—h?z these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don yohn.Slr, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Muck Ado About Nothing. 

HE Feuardent-Di Cesnola 
libel suit is still on be- 
fore Judge Shipman in 
the United States District 
Court. With every desire 
to be fair to both parties in 
the controversy, it has been 
found impossible to give 
in this magazine even a 
summary of the volumin- 
ous testimony in the case that has accumulated since 
the last publication. The testimony of the defendant 
alone fills a hundred and sixteen quarto pages. This 
has been made into a pamphlet, the title-page of which 
very significantly bears these words : " Printed for the 
plaintiff from the stenographer's minutes, by John 
Polhemus, 102 Nassau Street, New York." The 
reader who would like to see how much Mr. Di 
Cesnola helps his case by his own testimony should 
send fifty cents to some newsdealer, who will procure 
him a copy of the pamphlet through the American 
News Co. When the time arrives for Judge Shipman 
to charge the jury, a careful abstract will be given. 

For the rest, it may be said that Mr. Di Cesnola, 
Mr. Prime and Mr. Ward now acknowledge the 
multitude of " restorations" discovered by Mr. 
Feuardent, and long denied by them and by other 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, and claim that 
it is perfectly proper for a modern artisan like Balliard, 
the musical-box repairer, to restore the damaged work 
of an ancient sculptor and to conceal such restora- 
tions from the general public. In short, the wholesale 
" improvement' ' of Cypriote statuary, according to the 
Di Cesnola method, is conceded and defended. The 
point to be decided is whether such treatment of the 
collection, which cost the Museum about $175,000, is 
justifiable in the interest of art and of the public. The 
plaintiff may recover pecuniary damages or not, but 
he is certainly entitled to the thanks of the community 
for bringing to light the true character of the collec- 
tion — and the true character of the defendant. 

* 
There was a most enjoyable entertainment at the 
Lotos Club on the evening of January 19th, when the 
members of the Kit-Kat Club were received with all 
the honors. And they deserved to be, for a brighter 
little coterie of working artists it would be hard to 
find. For nearly two hours a dozen or more of them, 
coming forward in relays, mounted the platform, 
where easels and prepared paper awaited them, and 
with charcoal, oil colors, or india-ink dashed off 
landscapes, figures, and comicalities with amusing 
rapidity. Some of their work is shown in miniature 
on another page of this magazine. Mr. Cusachs 
represented any subject called for, taking only one 
minute for each figure. Mr. Operti's clever allegory 
of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith as the Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World, apropos of his plucky fight 
to open the recent Art Loan Exhibition to the public 
on Sundays, was received with great applause. 

But the Kit-Kat Club does not play all the time. 
Indeed, it is emphatically a working club, being 
mo'delled somewhat on the plan of the Philadelphia 
Sketch Club. Members have keys to the rooms, at 
23 East Fourteenth Street, and meet in parties of three 
or more to study on other than the regular Monday 
evenings, when the club meets to draw from the life 
model. The studio is pleasantly furnished, and is 
provided with a particularly good lighting apparatus. 
Beside the names appended to the sketches published 
in this number, the membership includes Messrs. 
Charles Graham, W. Crane, Philip Goatcher, T. S. 
Clarke, Durkin, Doggett, A. Zenope, A. T. Russell, 
Arthur Cuyas, E. W. Kemble, Antonio Moreno, 
Charles L. Wright, Thomas Walsh, and T. S. Plaisted. 

The Bartholdi Pedestal Art Loan Exhibition at the 
Academy of Design proved to be the most successful 
affair of the kind ever given in New York. Only open 
for one month— the building could not be rented for 



more — about fourteen thousand dollars was realized 
above expenses, some items of which would have 
served for an exhibition of much longer duration. The 
sum of $4150 was realized by the sale and advertise- 
ments of the catalogue, $19,500 for tickets sold, $330 
by cash contributions ; $1500 was paid by Mr. Lydig 
Suydam for the portfolio of artists' sketches and 
of autographic literary contributions ; and the Art 
Director's charcoal cartoon of the Bartholdi Statue 
as it is to appear brought only one hundred dollars 
— owing, doubtless, to the great size of the drawing, 
which makes it unavailable for the wall of any ordi- 
nary house. 

* 
At the present writing another Art Loan Exhibition 
for the same object — but confined to paintings only — 
has just been opened in Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Art Association. It will receive due 
notice in the next issue of this magazine. In the 
mean while, I may say that, judging from the hand- 
somely printed catalogue before me, the collection 
seems to be one of remarkable merit, and evidently it 
has been made with much more catholicity of feeling 
than was the picture collection at the New York Loan 
Exhibition, which adequately represented only one 
class of contemporary painting. 

* * 
* 

The matter of spurious antiques, which is attract- 
ing much attention in Paris, comes very near indeed 
to us in this country, where there are forgeries beyond 
number. Notwithstanding the good intentions of the 
managers of the late Bartholdi Art Loan Exhibition at 
the Academy of Design, imitations of curios and ob- 
jets d'art were to be found in several of the depart- 
ments. As the private exhibitors displayed their 
treasures in perfect good faith, it would only pain the 
owners of the spurious pieces to have attention called 
to the fact that they are spurious. If the objects had 
been shown by dealers I should certainly feel no such 
compunction. Some of the bric-a-brac shops by the 
way are now full of mock antiques, especially of mod- 
ern " old carved furniture." Caveat emptor ! 

M. Paul Eudel, the Parisian connoisseur, to whom 
I have alluded before as the ruthless pursuer of the 
manufacturers and dealers of counterfeit works of 
art, is writing in the Figaro a valuable series of 
articles on " truquage." Nothing is easier, he shows, 
than to give a look of antiquity to a carving done 
yesterday. Some walnut rinds boiled in a cauldron 
furnish the means. But suppose the amateur should 
know a thing or two and should require something 
more than a skin-deep appearance of age ? Well, the 
rascally dealers know a little more ! With a burnisher 
they go over the wood so as to close the pores by 
bruising it. They take a hard brush to round off the 
edges. Finally, they cover the thing with mud and 
dirt to make it look authentic and prevent the buyer 
from seeing what it really is. There are collectors 
who have a predilection for worm-holed and ant-eaten 
furniture. The effect that the termites have on wood 
is imitated by nitric acid, and the worm-holes are 
bored with fine augers specially manufactured. Bet- 
ter than that, according to M. Bonaffg, they keep live 
worms and set them to make worm-holes to order. 

M. Eudel has seen the work going on. Some 
" antique" credences were in process of construction. 
The backs were made of old wood already worm- 
eaten, bought from some contractor who had been 
tearing down old houses. To this was attached 
modern cabinet-work and carvings done from some 
old design. The workmen had come to a most inter- 
esting part of the fabrication. They were armed with 
heavy clubs, and were using them on the poor 
credences as if they were New York policemen 
"keeping their hands in." The manufacturer ex- 
plained that this was to obtain the cracks, the clefts, 
the chinks which a buffet of the supposed age would 
have gained by knocking about during the ages. 

* * 

* 

The " truqueurs" occasionally overdo the thing. 
They imitate Henri Deux furniture in unstained wood, 
ignorant that most of the larger furniture of that time 
was colored by their own favorite tincture of walnut 
rinds. But the fact is that few of them are specialists, 
and they are too busy making money to afford time 
for study. They take little pains with their composi- 



tions. Old panels worked over to restore their reliefs 
(a la Cesnola) are put together with pilasters fresh 
from the carver's hand. A few old planks and four 
legs turned in a lathe make a Louis XIV. table. An 
old marriage coffer, which had long been used as a 
manger, is fixed up with caryatides, a history is in- 
vented for it, and it is sold for a little fortune. 

*** 
Many real old pieces have been painted over. In 
such cases, the paint generally preserves the more 
delicate touches of the chisel which, without it, would 
have been worn away. Amateurs are glad to find a 
work which has been so preserved. With encaustic 
they remove the paint and enjoy hugely the beauties 
which they then bring to light. Some of the sharper 
dealers have noticed this, and have established, in 
Auvergne, a'special industry. From old cupboards, 
which they pick up sometimes for a morsel of bread, 
they tear out the panels, which they carve in Gothic or 
Renaissance style, and cover with several coats of 
paint. These old panels lend themselves admirably 
to the fraud. They are made of single pieces of 
wood, thick and unwarped. After painting they are 
exposed to the sun to dry for as long a time as possi- 
ble. The panels become full of minute cracks, into 
which and into the pores of the wood the paint pene- 
trates. After being for a year or two stored away 
they are washed with potash so as to remove the paint 
unequally and get it understood that they have dis- 
covered these interesting sculptures under their coat- 
ing of color and varnish. Tjjis is fine work, and other 
dealers, as well as collectors, are sometimes deceived 
by it. 

Many manufacturers who reproduce old works of 
art are honest ; they sell their wares at reasonable 
prices and as modern imitations ; it is the intermedi- 
ary dealers who swindle the amateurs and the public. 
M. Dasson, for instance, the eminent " ebtmiste" and 
*' bronzier," sold for their real worth and as modern 
imitations those pieces of furniture which certain 
" truqueurs" seasoned and oldened before they resold 
them as antiques to the Duke of Hamilton, at whose 
sale they fetched three and four times their worth. 

* * 
* 

Take again Mr. Caze, the marvellous fa'iencier of 
Versailles. Caze imitates Rouen, Nevers or Stras- 
bourg ware to perfection ; he sells his work at reason- 
able prices ; and when you have chosen your piece he 
naively asks, " Will you have it old or new ?" If you 
want it old, he will crackle it in an oven and color it 
by letting it He for some time in a manure heap in 
his garden, a process for which Caz6 makes a very 
small extra charge. So far there is nobody deceived. 
But when one of Caz^'s finely seasoned Rouen 
dishes gets into a Paris shop ? Amateurs, beware ! 

* * 

It is pleasant to learn that Mr. H. G. Carleton's 
bright little weekly budget of fun, " Life," is on a pay- 
ing basis. The drawings are generally excellent ; 
but particularly good and full of exquisite fancy was 
the recent cartoon by John Ames Mitchell, " Christmas 
Under the Sea." The design worked in shades of 
green and silver thread, would make a charmingly ap- 
propriate portiere for a seaside house. 

* 
The forthcoming exhibition of pictures in pastels by 
Chase, Beckwith, Blashfield, Blum and others of the 
younger school of American artists is looked forward 
to with much interest. Their works will not by any 
means be confined to portraits ; landscapes, interiors, 
and genre will all be represented. One day I found 
Mr. Blum at work on an extremely clever interior, in- 
troducing the nude figure of a model, and was aston- 
ished at the luminosity he had produced in the flesh. 
Persons who suppose only meretricious dry effects are 
to be got with pastel know little of its resources. 

Montezuma. 



The Decorator and Furnisher, a trade paper pub- 
lished in this city, in its last issue appropriated an 
illustration made for and copyrighted by The Art 
Amateur. The attention of the owners was called to 
the matter. They admitted the fact, but declined to 
apologize for the wrong. The publisher of The Art 
Amateur has, therefore, begun a suit against them, 
for damages, under the copyright law. 



